
































Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 


White as freshly fallen snow; 
fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 
liest of the entire lily 
family. Lilium candidum 
grows well in open, 
sunny places, needs but 
little attention, should 
live for years, rewarding 
you with many blooms 
in mid-July. 


PRICES ARE LOWER! 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 
the bulb beds, 40 cts. each, $4.00 per 
dozen, $30 per 100. 


Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen, $18 per 100 


REGAL DELPHINIUM (Hardy Larkspur) 


We offer one of the finest strains of hybrid Delphinium available to- 
day—from seed produced by one of the greatest English growers— 
fulfilling every promise the name implies. Heavy compact growth, 
large individual flowers in long dense spikes, in colors ranging from 
pink shades to deep blue, and mostly double—they are truly regal. 


35c Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 
Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
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MERTENSIA 


This is our annual offer of Mertensia virginica, 
or Virginia Bluebells. 


Most every gardener now knows 
and loves the Mertensia with its 
clusters of nodding tubular flow- 
ers of blue and pink, and each 

ear we sell thousands of it for 
es So and woodland natural- 
izing. It plants best from July 
until October. 


This season our prices are lower 
than ever for strong, large roots 
and one can afford to use it in 
quantity. 


Prices for orders received until 
September first: 3 for 50c; 
$1.50 per 12; $10.00 per 100; 
$80.00 per 1,000. 





Our catalog of nearly 400 varieties of North American Ferns 
and Wild Flowers will soon be ready. We have a good sup- 
ply of all the old reliable sorts, such as the Trilliums, Dutch- 
man's Breeches and native Lilies; also many of the rare varie- 
ties, like Iris cristata alba, Habenarias, Fringed Gentian and 
Cypripediums. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


BOX G 
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Destructive insect pests are quickly killed by the 
use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and evergreens by spraying 


1 quart $1.00 
1 gallon $3.00 
5 gallons $12.00 


10 gallons $20.00 Garden Club of America. 


frequently and thoroughly. For sale at all dealers. 
Recommended by officers and members of the 
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An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventative and remedy for Mildew, Black Spot 


1 gallon $4.00 
5 gallons $15.00 
10 gallons $30.00 


the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 
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WILSON’S AWINC non-poisonous, highly con- 
centrated. PYRETHRUM spray. Controls both 
sucking and chewing insects of the more resistant 


type such as Japanese Beetle, 


Mexican Bean 


Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer and 
Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle. Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly and others. Complete, requiring only | 


a dilution with water. 
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and other fungus diseases of ornamental and | 
greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended for | 
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IS NOT ALL? 














Scranton, Pa. 





Tur external charm and beauty of a 
King Greenhouse is but a promise of 
all that King can bring you.... 
under the shelter of its crystal roof, you 
can watch all the wonders of horticul- 
ture unfold before your very eyes. A 
year-round delight for flower lovers! 


Won’t you let us tell you fully about 
King Greenhouses? There’s an exact 
size and design to fit your requirements. 


Write for Details 


KincG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill.—59 E. Van Buren St., Room 2510 


New York City 


| 
Within, | 


Boston, Mass. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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rchid Plants 


. FINE SPECIES 


ence with orchids. 








‘ FINE HYBRIDS 


One hundred and sixty thousand healthy, mature, 
flowering Orchid Plants and countless Seedlings 


from which to select. Twenty-two years’ experi- 


PRICE LIST of Orchid Plants sent upon request. 
THOMAS YOUNG NURSERIES, inc. 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 




















New York, N. Y. 
* 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


eee 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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Richard Haugland § 


Landscape Construction 
Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
opment of Estates a Specialty 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 
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Garden Work for Late July . 
Horticultural News-Letter . 

July Care of the Gladiolus Patch 
Spring Flower Show Dates for 1932 
Dr. Wilson’s Posthumous Garden Book 
Tulip Species in the Garden 

Resetting Bearded Irises 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
Frederic Rhinelander Newbold 

An Appreciation of Horticulturists 
What to Do With Garden Visitors? . . 
Shrubs That Flower in July 

Various Small Iris Species 

Wild South African Bulbs 

Side Dressing for Tomatoes 

Breeding Delphiniums for Vigor 
Native Flowers for the Rock Garden 
The June Flowering Asters 

How to Fight Cucumber Beetle . 

The Late Flowering Klondike Cosmos 
The Prunus Maritima, or Beach Plum 
Corydalis on Long Island 

Applying Water to the Lawn 

Growing Illicium in Pennsylvania 
American Grown Narcissi 

A Saxifrage for Rock Crevices 
Germination of Lily Seeds 

New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
Coming Events 
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Burpee’s 
Bulb Book 
free 


Get your free copy of this great 
Fall garden guide to know the 
best varieties of Tulips, Lilies, 
Crocus, Hyacinths, Da ‘odils, Iris. 
Peonies, and many other bulbs 
for Fall planting. You will find 
descriptions, with many beauti- 


ful illustrations, planting infor- 
mation, and a wealth of garden 
hints on Fall plz anting to give you 


beautiful flowers in early Spring. 


Also tells you about ronmies plants 


and seeds, shrubs and roses for Fal! 
planting. and bulbs for Winte er bloom 


free copy of Burpee's Bulb 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
627 Burpee Bidg., Phiiadeiphia 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 




















1897 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3 
1925 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 
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THERMOPSIS CAROLINIANA 


Carolina Thermopsis 


Ca 
C3 HIS is a tall plant — four to five feet in height — blooming in June and July, with bright 
yellow, pea-shaped blossoms along the upper part of the stalk, giving the appearance of a 


yellow lupine. It is a permanent perennial improving with age, perfectly hardy and splendid for 


the background of a perennial border, in either sunny or half-shady places in the garden. 


This is a desirable plant not commonly seen in gardens. We offer strong field-grown 


stock and suggest that you order a number of these Thermopsis now for August and September 


planting. 


Prices: $1.20 for 3, $3.00 for 10, 25 or more at 24c¢ each 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
ts a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurcseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 863 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as wel! as North 
Abington as tn the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 
be sent to either office as 
you may prefer. 

















GARDEN WORK FOR LATE JULY 


pape grasses have been unusually coarse this year. The technical 
explanation of this condition is that the drought last Fall resulted 
in an accumulation of nitrates in the soil which have been set free 
wherever rainfall has been abundant this Spring, thus stimulating 
the grass abnormally. The turf, however, will not become coarse if 
the lawn is mowed frequently. 

Dig up, bulb and all, every stunted or yellow colored gladiolus 
plant and burn it (keep all diseased material out of the compost 
pile). Diseased gladioli will not flower or produce good corms, so 
nothing is lost. Instead, infection of the other bulbs will be pre- 
vented and the soil will be kept free of disease. 

If China aster plants are turning yellow or if the leaves are crip- 
pled and the flower buds fail to open, they are undoubtedly infected 
with that mysterious disease, ‘‘aster yellows.’’ Dig up and burn every 
sick plant so that insects will not spread the yellows to the other 
plants. 

Although garden writers often advise that Madonna lilies be 
transplanted from August on, this work can be done now, if con- 
venient. Clumps of this lily should be divided every four years or so. 
When resetting the bulbs, place them three inches deep, or two if 
the soil is clay. Roll each bulb in sulphur and lay it on one side over 
a cushion of sand to insure good drainage. Expose the bulbs to sun 
and wind as little as possible 

One rose expert recommends the following fertilizer for late July 
application at the rate of one trowelful to each average size rose 
bush and two trowelsful to very large bushes and climbers: one 
part pulverized sheep manure, one part bone meal, one part wood 
ashes and one-half part slacked lime. Dig the fertilizer into the soil 
thoroughly. 

Mulch the rose beds now with peat moss to keep the soil moist 
and cool. Continue to water the plants, however. Roses lose their 
foliage later in the Summer if the plants get dry. 

The mistake should not be made this Summer of allowing ever- 
greens to go dry. If the soil is light, more water will be necessary 
than otherwise. In dry weather, water newly planted evergreens 
once a week by driving three deep holes around each plant with a 





crowbar. Mulch evergreens in foundation plantings with peat moss 
or leaf mold. 

Raspberry cane borers are active this season. Dead tips of rasp- 
berry, blackberry and even rose canes indicate the adult beetle has 
laid an egg in the soft wood. The borer may have started to work 
down the stem, but further injury can be prevented by cutting off 
the tops of infested canes below where the borer is at work. 

Globeflowers may be propagated now by division, although it 
takes two or three years to produce flowering-size plants. Plant the 
divisions in sandy soil and give them some shade. Other perennials 
to divide are violas, moss phloxes, grass pinks and other rock plants 
and perennials that have finished flowering. 

Nepeta mussini can be propagated now by tip cuttings of new 
growth. Place these in sand in a shaded coldframe. 

Increase climbing roses by cuttings taken from flowering stems. 
Make the cuttings three or more eyes long or about six to eight inches. 
Bury the cutting most of its length in sandy soil in a slightly shaded 
frame and cover the cuttings over with a fruit jar until next Spring. 

Prune rambler roses of the Dorothy Perkins type now, removing 
to the ground all old bushy canes. Train the new canes as they 
grow. Climbing roses like Dr. W. Van Fleet flower better from old 
canes but the flowering stems can be shortened to a few inches now 
unless the hips or seed pods are wanted for Fall color. 

Perennial seeds will germinate better if the seed beds are covered 
with burlap or cloth to keep the soil moist. Any watering should be 
done with a fine spray. Young perennial seedlings need protection 
from the sun. Use a lath or light cloth screen. 

After delphiniums have flowered, the stalks should be cut back. 
If the plants are to be replaced by fresh ones next season, cut the 
stalks to the ground so that another crop of blooms may be had. 
Otherwise, cut back just below the flower head. Delphiniums that 
have large hollow stems should have the tops plugged with mud 
after cutting to keep out water. 

Strawberries transplant best when they are pot-grown. Prepare 
fresh plants for a new strawberry bed by sinking three-inch pots 
under the runners. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Boston’s New Municipal Rose Garden 


OSTON is among the few cities to possess more than one 
municipal rese garden. A new garden has just been com- 
pleted in what is known as the Fenway—a strip of natural 
landscape planting through which a brook flows. In design, 
the garden is simple, being round and surrounded with a wire 
fence. There is only one entrance, but three rose arbors mark 
the other foci of the garden. In them statuettes stand, repre- 
senting three seasons. Just inside the fence are 72 educational 
rose beds with one variety in each. On the other side of the 
first walk are mixed beds of hybrid teas. Two beds, each with 
polyanthas and hybrid perpetual roses, surround the inner 
circle of open turf. Climbers will eventually cover all the 
arches and arbors and the fence. 

Boston’s first municipal rose garden located at Franklin 
Park, is over eight years old. It covers half an acre, contains 
three thousand rose bushes and is more elaborate than the new 
garden as it is enclosed by a high wall, having stucco posts. 
There is a large central bed of roses surrounding a circular 
pool, and a fountain. Arthur A. Shurcliff designed both 
gardens. 


American Iris Society Meeting 


For the first time in its history the American Iris Society 
held its annual meeting late enough in the season to see the 
Japanese irises in flower at the Brooklyn Botanical Garden 
on Tuesday, June 30. President John C. Wister presided at 
the meeting which began at 10:30 A.M. He stated that the 
society was financially sound and that an increase in member- 
ship was desired. Mrs. Ethel A. S. Peckham reported that 13 
iris test gardens have been established and it is expected that 
two more will be added to the list soon. 

With the business over, Dr. George M. Reed told of his 
trip to Japan a year ago. He explained that the names of 
Japanese irises are mixed because many growers in Japan raise 
only their own seedlings and often several chose the same 
name for different varieties. His conclusion was that it is 
almost impossible to straighten out the nomenclature. The 
morning meeting was adjourned at eleven, after which an 
inspection tour was made of the iris grounds under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Reed. In the afternoon a trip was made by bus to 
Flowerfield to see the large collection of Japanese irises on the 
John Lewis Childs farm. 


Gladiolus Show for New York 


The Metropolitan Gladiolus Society, through its secretary, 
Mr. Sherrard Ewing, and its president, Dr. Forman T. Mc- 
Lean of the New York Botanical Garden, have arranged for 
the annual gladiolus show of that society at the Grand Central 
Palace between 46th and 47th Streets on Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, on August 25 and 26. This will be the first 
big mid-Summer show in New York City for several years 
and will include classes for all kinds of annuals and perennials 
as well as for gladiolus. The preliminary schedule under the 


title ‘“Plant Gladiolus’’ has just been issued and is obtainable 
from Mr. Sherrard Ewing, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Those interested in commercial exhibits or large displays 
should communicate with the Exhibition Manager, Mr. E. A. 
Teven, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Landscape Architecture for Women 


At the annual meeting of the Garden Club of America 
last Summer the council of presidents voted to make the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women at 
Groton, Mass., the beneficiary of their yearly plan of offering 
material help to some suitable institution or cause. This is 
very gratifying to the board of trustees at Lowthorpe and it 
is their hope that the member clubs throughout the country 
will be interested. 


Garden State Horticultural Society 


A new horticultural organization came into being on May 
27 at Woodbury, N. J., when 50 garden enthusiasts met to 
form the Garden State Horticultural Society. Although this 


} 





Boston’s New Rose Garden Is Planted Entirely With Pot-Grown Roses 
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was the first meeting of the society, a definite program was 
decided upon which includes the advancement of the Atlantic 
City Flower Show, a state arboretum and the encourage- 
ment of horticulture in New Jersey. Several exhibits were 
staged, mostly of basket arrangements of Oriental poppies, 
irises and amaryllis. T. A. Weston was the speaker of the 
evening. The temporary officers are: President, Dr. A. J. 
Casselman, secretary, L. B. Moffet, and treasurer, Professor 


Harry O. Yates. 


Ohio Federated Garden Clubs Meet 


Delegates of the Garden Club of Ohio came together at 
Mansfield and Ashland on June 10 and 11 to attend the 
annual meeting and garden pilgrimage. On the first day the 
delegation went to Woodland Farms of Miss Lillian and Mr. 
James M. Dickson which has over 30 acres of gardens. Next 
to be seen was the estate of Mrs. Ephraim Brown, another 
delightful garden. Wisterias were found in bloom covering 
the entire front of the home of Mrs. Robert Gibson. 

Mrs. Kermode F. Gill, president of the federated garden 
clubs of Ohio, was guest of honor at the noon luncheon. At 
this time, the Dora A. Gill reward of merit was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Warner White. In her address to the gather- 
ing, Mrs. Gill spoke of the progress being made by the state 
garden clubs to eliminate unsightly billboards that are now 
detracting from the beauty of the countryside. Among other 
gardens visited after luncheon was the Stuhldreher rock gar- 
dens and the garden of Mrs. W. E. Orbison. Tea was served 
at four at ‘Kingwood,’ the estate of Mr. C. E. King. After 
visiting other gardens, the delegates motored to the West- 
brook Country Club for dinner. 

The business meeting was held on the second day at the 
Mansfield-Leland Hotel at which time member clubs de- 
scribed their activities for the past year. Later in the day the 
delegates visited the gardens of prominent Ashland citizens. 
Representatives were present from 14 clubs as well as the 
various units from Cleveland. 


New Haven Landscape Gardening Course 


The outstanding feature qf a noticeable year for the Gar- 
den Club of New Haven, Conn., was a three-day course in 
landscape gardening offered to members early this Spring. 
Robert S. Sturtevant of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture of Groton, Mass., directed the course. Two ses- 
sions were held daily. Garden plans were drawn and discussed, 
gardens were visited and criticised and a real stimulus toward 
better gardens was experienced by 
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Society to meet with them on November 5, 6, 7 and 8. The 
schedule is in course of preparation and will be mailed to all 
members of the society in the near future. 


Open Garden Days in Newport 


Newport, R. I., gardens are being opened again this year 
for the benefit of The Civic League of Newport. This char- 
itable organization depends upon subscriptions and the pro- 
ceeds from these garden days to carry on its work. Admission 
this year is 25 cents. In case of rain on any date, the gardens 
will be shown the next day. Open gardens for the remainder 


of the season are as follows: 
July 21. Mr. and Mrs. Grafton Minot, Oakwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Duncan, Bonniecrest 
28. Mrs. Harold Brown, Bellevue and Hazard 
The Misses Wetmore, Chateau-sur-Mer 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxim Karolik, Bellevue Avenue 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. Maloney, Casa del Sole 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Eaton Cromwell, Rhode Island Ave. 
11. Mrs. Moses Taylor, The Glen 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, Oakland Farm 
18. Mr. and Mrs. Van Beuren, Gray Craig 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Whiteholme 
25. Mr. and Miss Berwind, The Elms 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Vos, Zeerust 
September 1. Mr. Brayton, Corey’s Lane 
Miss Edgar, Old Beach Road 
The Civic League member in charge of gardens for the 


season is Miss Nancy Brownell, 8 Whitfield Place, Newport. 


August 4. 


July Care of the Gladiolus Patch 


EAR SIR—At the recent Metropolitan Gladiolus Society 

meeting, a stalk of salmon pink variety Mrs. Leon Douglas 
was displayed five feet tall, with seven large lily-like blossoms 
open and ten more buds. Correspondingly handsome exhibits 
of red Pythia, pink Richard Diener and Mrs. J. K. Armsby, 
lavender Opalescent and yellow Gold Eagle completed a hand- 
some assortment of gladiolus aristocrats. These were started 
in coldframes for early bloom, and are just a promise of what 
any of us may have in our own gardens, if we treat them 
well right now, when they need it. 

When the fifth leaf is forming, which should be soon now, 
scatter some good fertilizer, containing about five per cent of 
nitrogen, at the rate of four pounds per 100 feet of row, 
spreading it on both sides, two or three inches away from the 
plants. Then stir it in by cultivating. Liquid manure may be 
poured on with equally good effect. If the fertilizer used is 
stronger than 5-10-5, then decrease the doseage accordingly. 
Thus, with the strongest, containing 15 to 20 per cent nitro- 

gen, use only one pound to the 100 





all the participants. — ~- ——- 


New York Cup in London | 

At the Chelsea Flower Show, | 
just concluded, the handsome silver 
cup presented by the New York 
Horticultural Society for the most 
meritorious exhibit in this annual 
show has been awarded to the cen- 
tury-old firm of Sutton and Sons, 
Limited, who are, by appointment, 
Seedsmen to His Majesty King 
George V. The Sutton exhibit con- 
sisted entirely of greenhouse plants 
grown from seed. 


MARCH 7-12. 


Pennsylvania 


MARCH 10-14. 


| MARCH 12-19. 


Auditorium. 


MARCH 14-21. 


Central Palace. 
APRIL 2-10. 


Chrysanthemum Society 
of America 


Since there will be no Fall flower 
show in Newark, N. J., this season 
the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America has accepted the invitation 
of the New York Horticultural 


Armory. 


yet been decided. 





Spring Flower Show Dates 
for 1932 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Philadelphia Flower Show, associated with The 
Horticultural 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Spring Flower Exhibition of the Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

| Fourth Cleveland Flower Show, at the Public 


NEW YORK CITY | 
The 19th International Flower Show, in Grand 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Thirteenth National Flower and Garden Show 
of the Society of American Florists, 


NOTE: The dates of the Chicago Show have not 


a = feet of row, or to the 100 square 
| feet of bed. It is surprising what a 
little fertilizer will do to gladiolus 
flowers if supplied at just the right 
time. It is a good plan, too, to water 
the plants right after fertilizing, to 
soak the nutriment into the soil and 
distribute it where the plants can 
most benefit by it. 

In addition to fertilizing, well 

grown gladiolus need cultivation 
Hall. | ; ; 
| after every rain, and staking to sup- 
| port the flower stalks as soon as they 
begin to shoot. Gladiolus planted in 
time for the Metropolitan Gladiolus 
| Show at the Grand Central Palace, 
| New York City, August 25 and 26, 
| will benefit by fertilizing now, and 
} again about the first week of Au- 
gust, when they will need stakes to 
help support their long, heavy stalks 
of flowers. 
—Forman T. McLean. 

New York, N. Y. 


Society and _ the 





in Horticultural 


in the 

















Dr. Wilson’s Posthumous Garden Book’ 


written just prior to his tragic death, reveals how he 
would plant his garden. One should not assume from 
this statement that he turns landscape architect and writes 
pedantically of design. His chief interest is in where the 
plants should go in the garden of his ideal—a natural garden. 
Any belief that Wilson would have chosen to fill his gar- 
den with exotics or the rarest of plants will be dispelled be- 
fore one has finished the first chapter. True, he praises plants 
not to be found except in arboreta—and justly so—but his 
taste was democratic for he saw beauty in the commonplace. 
His garden would include a border of shrubs, ‘‘not mixed 
together as an impenetrable screen, but individually, so that 
each could show its charms to best advantage. Here should 
grow bright goldenbell, fragrant mock-orange, floriferous 
spiraea, pearl bush, berried barberry, cotoneaster and bush 
honeysuckles. Gray-leaved, pink-blossomed, Lonicera korol- 
kowi, and that most delightful of shrubs, the beauty-bush 
(Kolkwitzia amabilts), should occupy central portions. Also 
prominent should be those fountains of yellow and white 
roses—Father Hugh’s—and its white counterpart, Rosa spi- 
nosissima altaica. Lilacs I would have in clumps, but not the 
modern French hybrids. My fancy runs to the fragrant, old- 
fashioned white and colored forms, and as isolated bushes 
there should be Persian and Rouen lilacs. Somewhere near the 
house, for its fragrance, should be grown that charming lilac, 
Syringa pubescens, and the old syringa, Philadelphus 
coronarius.”’ 
In his previous books, Wilson was said to make little 
mention of the beauty-bush (Kolkwitzia amabilis) but here 
at last he praises it as “‘one of the greatest gifts of the Orient 


*“If I Were to Make a Garden,” 
pany, Boston, Mass, Price $10.00. 


L): ERNEST HENRY WILSON in this, his last book, 


by Ernest H. Wilson. Published by The Stratford Com- 





“Boxwood Gives a Sense of Age to the Home Beyond That of Any Other Plant’’ 






to American gardens.” It is interesting to note that in spite 
of his hundreds of plant introductions, he still had a great 
admiration for the American natives and among these too he 
had a favorite in the mountain laurel, which he calls “the 
most glorious evergreen of eastern North America.’ He says, 
“If I could have but one American shrub, it would be Kalmia 
latifolia.” 

The average rock garden in America is devoted almost 
exclusively to the culture of herbaceous plants. There are, 
however, innumerable woody plants well adapted for rock 
gardening purposes and it is on these that Wilson devotes one 
chapter. In a few words, Wilson solves the problem of keep- 
ing the rock garden attractive throughout the entire season, 
when he says, “‘rocks and low-growing shrubby plants repre- 
sent its permanent beauty. They are attractive at all seasons of 
the year, whereas, the herbs are out of season for more than 
six months.” He lists no less than 125 suitable shrubby plants 
and gives specific information on the conditions required for 
growing many of them. 

To plant, or even think of planting, shrubs on the tops of 
retaining walls is doubtless novel to many American garden- 
ers, although the practice is common in Europe. Wilson men- 
tions various ways of planting the wall, but he comments, 
“‘as a rule, the best effect of wall planting will be had not by 
having the entire wall draped as with a curtain of woody 
things, but with groups of different things separated by spaces 
of bare wall, so that each group may display its ornamental 
qualities to best advantage.”’ 

Reviewing the progress of gardening in America during 
the last 15 years, Wilson concludes that the attitude of the 
people towards gardens and garden making is nothing short 
of remarkable, and yet he terms America as having reached 
only the adolescent stage in garden making. More national 
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character and spirit is needed to create real gardens for Amer- 
ica. The garden should harmonize with its surroundings and 
the national life of the people. ‘“Why not develop an Ameri- 
can type of garden?” he urges. “I know of one such on Long 
Island, and here and there another, which approximates to 
this ideal. In time a national type of American garden will 
develop and when it does we shall have approached manhood 
in the art of garden making.” 

This book is more properly a series of essays throughout 
which there is naturally a leaning toward the woody plants 
with which Wilson was so well acquainted. And yet, there 
are chapters on primroses and hardy asters. The text is not 
confined to the discussion of subjects adapted to northern 
gardens only, as can be judged from chapter headings such as 
“Hedge Plants for North, South, East and West,” and 
“Opportunities That Are California’s.’’ Separate chapters are 
devoted to azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs, forsythias, and the 
enkianthus, to mention a few. In carrying out the purpose of 
this book, namely to tell where plants should be used, are 
chapters on ‘‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside,’’ “Shrubs for 
Banks and Sloping Places,” ‘Boxwood, Its Uses and Its Ail- 
ments’’ and ‘‘Hardy Climbers for the Garden.”’ 

The foregoing suggests the broad scope of this nicely bound 
296-page book, of which the page size is eight by ten and 
three-quarters inches. In all there are 38 two-tone illustra- 
tions, some of which, unfortunately, are not of the highest 
quality. The frontispiece is a portrait of the author among 
his beloved regal lilies. Richardson Wright, who was a close 
friend of Wilson, contributed the foreword. At the close of 
the book is an appraisal of Wilson’s work by Edward I. 
Farrington, and a tribute by E. L. D. Seymour. 


Tulip Species in the Garden 


NOTHER season of tulip bloom convinces me that Tu- 
lipa kaufmanniana is one of the best for us of the North. 
Others come and often go but kaufmanniana remains, often 
self-sowing itself in situations where it is particularly happy. 
Unlike some others of its kind, it is not difficult to please, 
doing well in either sun or shade, and its creamy white or 
primrose flowers so brilliantly set off with carmine splashes 
are fitting decorations for many situations in the woodland 
scene or even in the rock garden. There seems to be some 
prejudice against using tulips in rock garden work. One can 
readily understand this bias in the case of border varieties but, 
it seems to me, the dwarf species are par- 
ticularly fitted to ornament the rock gar- 
den scene. 

In addition to the preceding, J. per- 
sica seems both hardy and permanent. 
Then, too, its small stature (three or 
four inches) makes it even more desir- 
able for the lover of little plants. The 
color, a bright yellow with a bronze 
exterior, is a happy combination planted 
near blue or purple aubrietias. Given a 
warm, sunny spot and a dry soil, this is 
one of the pleasing and permanent tu- 
lips, and a fragrant thing, withal. Nor 
is its habit of producing two or three 
flowers to the stem a detriment in any 
way. 

To prolong the season of tulip 
bloom, T. sprengeri is most desirable, 
its orange-scarlet flowers on ten-inch 
stems in late May marking a brilliant 
close of an enchanting season. It is one 
of the permanent species which can be 
counted on year after year. Both it and 
T. sylvestris self-sow in many northern 
gardens, especially when given a warm 
nook in a well-drained soil that is not 
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too poor. The latter has bright yellow flowers on ten-inch 
stems. 

The foregoing species can be said to be a permanent fixture 
in the garden which is watched over by loving eyes, none de- 
manding more than ordinary care. There is quite a different 
story to be related about some others. This is especially true 
of T. clusiana, the most elusive, and consequently the most 
desirable, tulip in the entire list. Some gardeners say it in- 
creases for them, a thing it has never done for me. In fact, I 
am gratified if the original stock stays with me for a second 
flowering. Most gardeners who have said anything on the 
subject of its culture remind us that a warm and sheltered spot 
is required. I am convinced, though, that it is not lack of 
hardiness that makes clusiana so fugitive for it goes through 
severe Winters and disappears during mild ones, as it has 
done in 1930-31. 

T. greigi is another erratic performer, more permanent 
than the next preceding but not to be depended upon for 
flowers. When it does deign to give us its orange-crimson 
blossoms, it is indeed a joy but it is just as apt to send up 
the single, big leaf, which Mrs. Wilder calls attention to in 
the case of T. saxatilis as the ‘“‘No flowers’ sign. Closely 
allied to greigi is T. eichlert, a showy, deep scarlet, with a 
black center, margined gold. The latter seems to be a rather 
consistent bloomer and is just as hardy. They both demand, 
hot, dry treatment. 

The smallest of the tulips that I have seen, as well as one 
of the most charming, is that distinctive form known as 
T. dasystemon. Everything about the plant tells us that it is 
a thing apart from other tulips found in the general collec- 
tion. I have never had it increase for me, nor has it been 
exactly permanent, but its constitution and reputation points 
to the latter. The flowers are soft yellow, edged white, on 
three or four-inch stems about mid-April. It is said to want 
a sunny slope and well-drained soil, and my best success 
has been in such situations. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Resetting Bearded Irises 


WX JHEN dividing clumps of bearded irises for resetting it 
is best to separate them into single rhizomes, which usu- 
ally consist of a center bloom stalk with one or more ‘‘toes”’ 
on each side. The tops should be cut back to less than six 
inches. Allow six or eight inches be- 
tween plants. The best time for this re- 
setting is in July or early August. 

The division of the beardless irises is 
more difficult than with bearded irises. 
Sometimes they may be pulled apart, 
but more often they must be cut apart. 
This may be done with a heavy, sharp 
knife. Transplanting is best done in 
September or early Spring. 

Cut back leaf growth of all irises that 
are to be reset, but remove only dead 
leaves of established plants. Otherwise, 
you may greatly weaken their growth 
and quality of next year’s bloom. Never 
allow water to stand on any irises dur- 
ing Winter. Even the Japanese and all 
other kinds of beardless irises resent this 
treatment. During the first Winter, all 
newly planted irises must have a light 
mulch, preferably of excelsior or peat 
moss. This should not be applied until 
after the ground is well frozen and is 
best not removed before April 1 
to 15. 

—NMrs. Thomas Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER _ 3! 





I” any commercial list of 100 everblooming roses, hardly 
more than six white kinds will be found. These will in- 
clude Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, a weak grower; Edel, which 
does well in hot weather, and Mme. Jules Bouché, the most 
vigorous of those mentioned. A recent introduction, Everest, 
seems to be well liked for its enormous creamy white blooms, 
although they are not well displayed, being crowded by 
foliage. The growth is very strong, resembling that of a 
hybrid perpetual. In fact, the plants are not remontant enough 
in most instances to justify a position with the hybrid teas. 
Another new white variety, Portadown Ivory, looked very 
good in Mrs. Harriett R. Foote’s garden at Marblehead, 
Mass., this season, but all her roses were in a high state of 
cultivation, for that matter. She also had fine plants of Mrs. 
Sam McGredy. This variety with its blend of scarlet, copper 
and orange impressed me very favorably when | first saw it at 
Riverton, N. J. 


INGLE roses are likewise neglected in most gardens, but 

how anyone can resist the appeal of that clear yellow 
kind, Cecil, is more than I can understand. I saw very good 
blooms of Innocence in 
the unusual rose garden of 
Jere Downs, Winchester, f 
Mass. This variety is clear 
white with a center of 
reddish stamens and is | 
bright in the garden. Of | 
the newer singles, Dainty | 
Bess has been pointed out 
as one of the best. It really 
has good substance com- 
pared with most singles. 
The petals are ruffled, 
colored rose-pink, and the 
plant is vigorous. 





HERE was little com- 

ment on the new 
climbing rose Thelma in 
the 1931 Annual of the 
American Rose Society, 
but if established plants 
flowered elsewhere, as did 
the one I saw in the gar- 
den of R. Marion Hatton, 
Meshanticut Park, R. L., 
this variety will soon 
make many fast friends. 
He has it trained as a 
pillar. The plant was 
covered with clusters of double coral-pink blooms on long 
wiry stems, and above all, the foliage was strong and healthy. 

This matter of foliage with climbers needs more emphasis 
than it gets. Le Reve, which the best reference books describe 
as having disease-resistant foliage, was on the way to de- 
foliation, being badly infested with black spot. G. A. Steven's 
seedling, however, had remarkably large, glossy, green foliage. 


AS New England farmer would gladly give away all the 
stones from his fields if anyone would take them, but in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, stones are selling for one dollar a bushel, 
a price higher than staple commodities such as corn and wheat 
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bring. Stones are scarce in that section and with the advent 
of rock gardening they have come into demand. In fact, ac- 
cording to a newspaper clipping, one nurseryman has disposed 
of a carload this Spring. I am wondering just what sort of 
rock gardens can be made from stones small enough to be sold 
by the bushel. 


Fok the last six years considerable work has been done at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden in the hybridization of Iris 
fulva and I. foliosa, these two species having been interbred 
as well as cross pollinated with Dorothea K. Williamson and 
I. fulvala. Very interesting results were obtained and they 
have now been recorded in the July Record of the garden, 
which has just come to my desk. A feature of this bulletin 
that makes it particularly useful is a color plate which illus- 
trates five seedlings of the variety Dorothea K. Williamson. 
These seedlings are carefully described. It is pointed out that 
there was a great variation in the shape, size and color of the 
flowers in the progeny. This, it seems, is unusual for first 
generation plants. The usual procedure is to cross the first 
generation plants with either of their parents. ‘‘Such crosses,”’ 
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Climbing Roses Surround the Summer Home of Mrs. J. Tracy Eustis of Marblehead Neck, Mass., 
Recently Awarded the Society’s Garden Certificate 


explains Dr. Reed, ‘‘are known to the plant breeder as ‘back 
crosses’ and in this particular case we might expect to obtain 
exceptional results by hybridizing the first generation plant, 
as Dorothea K. Williamson, with the J/ris fulva parent.”’ 
The conclusion drawn is that J. fulva offers many opportu- 
nities for the production of new kinds of iris. If it is hybrid- 
ized with a tall and more vigorous type than /. foliosa, very 
desirable varieties might be secured and the height and vigor 
of one parent would be combined with flowers of exceptional 
coloring, size, poise and substance. The possibilities of such 
results are indicated by Cacique and Sagamore, obtained by 
Dr. S. S. Berry. The future possibilities are practically un- 
limited. 
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Frederic Rhinelander Newbold 


N the death of Frederic Rhinelander Newbold, who passed 
away at his summer home in Beverly Farms, Mass., on 
Tuesday, June 30, American horticulture has lost a friend. 
Mr. Newbold organized in 1900 the Horticultural Society of 
New York. With a group of four or five idealists he called at- 
tention to the fact that New York with all its wealth had no 
horticultural representation for the amateur and his interests. 
In 1902 the society was incorporated and from that time 
until two years ago Mr. Newbold gave of himself, his name 
and his funds to bring the Horticultural Society of New 
York to the high point of service that it enjoys today. 

Through his interest and his contacts he drew together the 
commercial interests in New York City and its environs and 
the amateur interests, representing in two groups the big 
buying public of horticultural necessities and the high class 
firms who supply them, the combination being known as the 
International Flower Show. In 1921 through Mr. Newbold’s 
influence the Garden Club of America was drawn into the 
International Flower Show which was the beginning of the 
co-operation of garden clubs in flower shows. 

In 1921 Mr. Newbold was instrumental in opening the 
downtown office of the Horticultural Society of New York 
with one small room and in the following years the society 
has progressed to the point where, with the Garden Club of 
America, they occupy an entire loft at 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

It was Mr. Newbold’s friendship for Mr. T. A. Have- 
meyer that drew the latter into the society and between the 
inspiration of these two men the horticultural society has 
gone forward in long strides toward the fulfillment of the 
dream of its charter members. 


An Appreciation of Horticulturists 
EAR SIR—WwWithin a week, all those who love the art of 


gardening, and the subject of horticulture in general have 
had cause for true sorrow in the deaths of two of the great 
builders-up of such things in America. Mr. Albert C. Bur- 
rage’s attitude toward all important aspects of a finer horti- 
culture was always one of a high intelligence and of a limitless 
generosity. His splendid mind, whether upon the subject of 
horticultural quarantine, small gardens, orchid shows which 
were uniquely fine and beautiful, always raised the level for 
us all, set before us always higher things to strive for. Mr. 
Frederic R. Newbold’s persisting devotion to the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, his labors (which have had so 
fine a result) not only for that organization but for all 
gardening and flower show interests in his region of New 
York, are well-known and his works do follow him. There 
never was a greater devotee of gardening and of flowers than 
Mr. Newbold, and his engaging way won him countless 
friends for himself as well as for his subject. 

But while we speak of those who are gone—and never 
shall we cease to bless them for what they have done for this 
land of ours—let us rejoice in the recent honors that have 
come to Dr. L. H. Bailey. Two medals this Summer, the 
medal of honor of the Garden Club of America on Long 
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Island, in May, the Arthur H. Scott Medal at Swarthmore 
College in June, faintly show what men and women think 
of this very great man, this leader of us all in the regions of 
botany and horticulture. Dr. Bailey’s great Cyclopaedia of 
Horticulture is on all shelves; his new Hortus is now beside 
the other. His books are many, but those who do not know 
The Harvest, The Gardener, The Apple Tree are missing 
some of the most vital and impressive pages ever written 
upon such subjects. Dr. Bailey makes one long for the land; 
he shows us what we may and can get from it; what its deeper 
meanings are; its value, its beauty at every season. We owe 
him a debt, scientific, horticultural, spiritual, the repaying of 
which may be symbolized in medals, but which I venture 
to say is daily paid him in many hearts and minds of those 
who love the things with which he deals. All honor to this 
remarkable man who stands today as one of the glorious 
figures of America. 


—AMrs. Francis King. 
South Hartford, N. Y. 


What to Do With Garden Visitors? 


Bw 1931 growth season has been good everywhere. The 
fame of the tulips and roses at Breeze Hill brought the 
bloom-hungry folks to the garden in great numbers. As there 
has never been any closing of the garden at any time, save in 
later years after 4 p.m. on Sunday, a cumulative growth of 
visits has occurred. It has been so heavy, indeed, that the grass 
walks in the rose garden are worn out, and many other of 
the grass paths of which we have been proud are in similar 
condition. I want to know what to do about it, and ask others 
who keep open gardens to give counsel through the pages of 
Horticulture, which I discover is read by discriminating gar- 
den folks all over America. 

It is due to the “‘dear public’ to say that in a dozen years 
of increasing garden visitations I can report no real vandalism. 
A very little petty larceny has occurred, but there has been no 
stealing of bloom. Sometimes the folks who come have parked 
their manners outside, and this season I have been peeved 
when I have found the rose house being used for an afternoon 
party. Some few of the ‘‘smart-Aleck’”’ type have shown their 
wit, or its absence, in the garden register. Generally speaking, 
however, I cannot report any appreciable vandalism or dis- 
order. On the contrary, I have to believe that the appreciation 
has been more than 90 per cent. As the visitors are from all 
parts of the United States, and as the show continues through 
the early tulip, rose, peony and iris season to lilies, phloxes, 
herbaceous plants and chrysanthemums, I can expect yet more 
visitors. 

But what about the grass walks? When am I to make a few 
undisturbed observations? Must I continue to shoulder my 
way through the throngs gathered along the walks in the 
rock garden, volubly admiring plants strange to them there? 
I can close off parts of the garden, and do so, and I can, as I 
have for several years, mark as private the immediate lawns 
related to the residence. If I could have some experiences from 
other gardens open generally to the public, I might be able 
to plan for 1932, and what is written might help toward 
formulating a general policy for gardens intended to do good 
to more than their owners. 

My heart is stirred sometimes at the garden tributes offered 
to me by folks who do not have gardens of their own, as well 
as by what they do. A fine plant of Sarracenia purpurea is at 
home in the bog because it came there from the dishpan of a 
Lancaster County farm woman, who when she brought it in 
said without ostentation, “I saw two years ago that you 
needed a pitcherplant, and I brought it.”’ 

Is there some proper number of garden days or garden 
hours or some such arrangement as will allow the garden to 
be seen and yet give me a little bit more chance at it myself, 
while holding the grass walks intact? 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 
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Shrubs That Flower in July 


HE average shrub border invariably is a mass of bloom 
"| eoring the early Spring months but with the coming of 

July its attractiveness must depend upon foliage mostly. 
However, by a careful selection of plant materials, quantities 
of blooms can be had even throughout the hot Summer 
season. The following shrubs are worthy of consideration, 
although no attempt has been made to make the list inclusive. 

Garden makers have not been aware of the existence of a 
beautiful dwarf broom, botanically Cytisus nigricans, be- 
cause, in the past, it has not been available, and yet at the 
Arnold Arboretum it is considered one of the choicest of the 
small shrubs. It makes a compact bushy growth to three feet 
high and broad. Unlike other shrubs in this group it is quite 
hardy and may be depended upon to produce striking yellow- 
colored racemes of pea-shaped flowers throughout the month 
of July. A plant in flower makes a brilliant, rounded mass of 
yellow, unmatched by any other shrub at this season of the 
year. 

The American elder, Sambucus canadensis, is commonplace 
indeed, and yet it should have a place in some corner of the 
garden, not only for its great panicles of creamy white flowers 
but also for its juicy fruits which the birds like so well. 
Placed alone, the elder will form a well-rounded bush to a 
height of eight feet or more. It is commonly found near 
streams and in moist meadows and therefore can be used in 
damp situations in the garden. It fits in best with a natural 
planting. 

For shady spots the late-flowering azaleas are good. One 
of these, A. arborescens, is especially noteworthy for its de- 
lightful, spicy fragrance. The blooms may be either white or 
pink, appearing in abundance and lasting for several weeks. 
The plant has a broad spreading habit and eventually becomes 
ten feet or more high. In Autumn the foliage becomes 
brightly colored in various tones of red. The last azalea to 
flower is A. viscosa which does not bloom in Massachusetts 


until nearly mid-July. This one, too, has white blossoms 
and a pleasant fragrance. One usually thinks of rhododen- 
drons as Spring flowering but our native rosebay rhodo- 
dendron extends the flowering season of this group into July. 
This feature alone makes it invaluable for gardens. 

So much has been written about the philadelphus Virginal 
that it would seem unnecessary to heap more praise upon this 
most worthy plant, and yet there are still many garden 
makers who fail to realize its value. Although the bulk of its 
bloom appears in June this mockorange has a habit of con- 
tinuing to flower throughout the early Summer months. 
Usually the large waxy blossoms are double. 

Gardeners in the colder sections should be warned that 
Berberis aggregata pratti, one of Wilson's introductions, is a 
little tender, and yet from Long Island south it can be ex- 
pected to do very well. It is especially noteworthy because 
its clusters of yellow bell-like flowers do not appear until 
July. Later on in the season the blossoms are superseded by 
waxy pink berries. The foliage, too, adds color to the plant in 
Autumn when it turns an attractive reddish brown color. 
This plant is still quite rare and is not generally distributed 
among nurserymen. 

The most popular of the Summer-flowering hydrangeas is 
the variety Snowhill which bears great round heads of sterile 
white flowers. Although this kind will grow in the sun, it is 
more often planted in the shade. Hydrangea radiata, an 
American species, is considered even more beautiful than the 
foregoing variety. Its foliage is attractive, being dark green 
above and silvery white below. The plant is absolutely 
Winter hardy. 

There is little need of describing the spiraea Anthony 
Waterer for nearly everyone is acquainted with its crimson 
blossoms that brighten the garden during the Summer 
months. With a little pruning of the old flower heads, even 
still more blossoms may be had later in the season. Other 
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well known woody subjects are the weigela Eva Rathke, 
which is probably the most showy of all the weigelas with 
its dark red flowers, and the hibiscus, otherwise known as 
althaea or rose of Sharon. There are a number of varieties of 
the latter with single or double flowers in various colors. In 
more northern gardens this shrub should be planted in a 
sheltered spot because it is not reliably hardy, but farther 
south it may be expected to make a growth of 12 feet or 
more. The hibiscus blooms continually throughout July and 
August. 

The last of the viburnums to bloom is a native variety 
found in the mid-Atlantic states, V. venosum canbyt. The 
flowers, of course, are white, but very showy, being borne in 
large cymes. Like many other natives the plant is much im- 
proved by cultivation and will grow into a well-rounded 
specimen over 12 feet high. No small part of the beauty of 
this plant lies in its handsome blue fruits. 

Much has been said about the desirability of one of our 
natives, Clethra alnifolia, commonly called sweet pepper 
bush. To be sure, its small spikes of creamy white flowers 
are moderately attractive and are fragrant, too, but unless the 
shrub is placed in a shady, damp location it may become 
badly infested with red spiders. 


Various Small Iris Species 


SF hess of the effect in my garden this Spring and early 
Summer was contributed by the small iris species. With 
the exception of a few newly established kinds, they did re- 
markably well. Jris minuta should have done better. It was 
well established and it is only a natural stinginess that keeps 
it from flowering regularly. There was not a flower on it. 
Rare as it may be and much sought after, I never could admire 
its cold yellow or the cramped huddle of its flower stems. 

I found ready comfort in the spendthrift splurge of J. 
flavissima, which burst, suddenly, one bright May morning, 
into a great shower of yellow and gold that lasted no longer 
than the day. It is a lovely little thing, three to four inches 
high, free-flowering and quickly spreading. It is easily divided 
or raised from seed. I grow it in a lean, porous, chippy soil, 
in full sunshine. 

Iris tenuis, a little native of Oregon, did very well. It grows 
about six inches high, here, and flowers freely, with several 
flowers to the stem. They are pale lavender-pink, nearly 
white, with pale lavender markings on the falls and yellow 
at the throat. It appears perfectly happy in a poor,. chippy 
soil, with some humus in it, in very light shade. J. bracteata 
made its debut in my garden this Spring, with one good stalk 
that bore two beautiful, pale yellow flowers of a peculiar 
apricot nuance—a very fine sight, but the plant has shabby 
foliage. The flower stem was ten inches high. I have it in the 
same soil as J. flavissima. 

Iris tenax opened today (June 6). I have a rather robust 
form of it, which was raised from seeds brought from Eng- 
land. I had two plants originally, one of which was left alone 
and did well and the other divided, with not a trace left of it 
anywhere in the garden. The flowering clump measures 15 
inches across and has more than 20 
flower stems. I have it in very lean, 
chippy soil, in full sunshine, where 
it seems to be entirely happy. I help 
the plant along with occasional, 
thorough soakings in the Spring. 
This I do to many of the iris spe- 
cies. They seem to like plenty of 
moisture in the Spring. 

One of the season’s iris surprises 
is a really dwarf form of J. setosa, 
which was given me as the Labrador 
form. It opened on June 2, with 
two life-sized dull blue setosa 
flowers on three and one-half inch 





Iris Tectorum 
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stems. It is no small pleasure to find something good coming 
out of J. setosa, which has been a bugaboo to me, for it keeps 
bobbing up, in its coarsest and ugliest forms under all manner 
of fancy names. I have raised many batches of setosa seedlings 
under the most intriguing names. 

At this time, J. tectorum is at its best, with its large, violet- 
blue flowers on ten-inch stems. The white form, too, is out; 
it is a little smaller than the blue. Tectorum is one of the 
most beautiful and easiest species to grow and it should be 
used much more freely, both in the rock garden and in the 
border. It thrives in any reasonable soil, in open situations. 
I. forresti and wilsoni are getting ready to flower. I look for 
a good show on both. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Wild South African Bulbs 


NUMBER of beautiful South African bulbous plants, 

which can be grown from seeds, should appeal to gar- 
deners in the South and dryer sections of the United States, 
where they will grow well, particularly the watsonias. For 
that matter, watsonias can be grown in colder climates if 
they are given a sheltered position. In the cold districts, the 
bulbs should be lifted and wintered in a warm greenhouse. 

Watsonia beatricis is one of the loveliest of a lovely race. 
It is a tall, late flowering variety with giant spikes of large 
wide-open flowers of an exquisite clear orange yellow. A 
striking feature about this flower is the color of the stamens 
which are a beautiful mauve. A bed or clump of these bulbs 
is a very striking splash of color. 

Watsonia socium is also lovely. Although it is not quite as 
tall as the beatricis nor as strong in growth, it is a very grace- 
ful and very free flowering variety. The color is salmon 
orange. This kind responds well to cultivation and increases 
rapidly. 

Watsonia sempervirens is very uncommon. As its name 
implies it is an evergreen in this country. Its flowers are borne 
on slender upright stems and are a lovely old-rose salmon 
color. Here it flowers nearly all the year round, and is ex- 
tremely useful and desirable as a cut flower. 

Zantedeschia rehmanni or pink arum is an uncommon 
form with flowers colored a lovely clear pale pink, without 
the slightest tinge of blue or purple about it. The blooms are 
small and the plantegrows about 18 inches high. It is very 
elegant, upright and beautiful. 

Morea spathacea has sweet-scented, golden flowers with 
bright orange blotches closely resembling irises. Numerous 
flowers follow one another in close succession on the strong 
tall stems, and the flowering season extends over a period of 
about two months. This kind is well worth cultivating both 
for cut flowers and garden purposes. 

Rumex sagittatus is a tuberous creeper or climber. Very 
insignificant flowers in large panicles are followed by masses 
of beautiful pale green winged seeds almost hiding the plant. 
These turn reddish pink with age and are very beautiful. It 
is half hardy, but the tubers could be lifted, stored away from 
cold, and replanted in Spring. 

—De Mole and Kisch. 
Maritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 


Side Dressing for 
‘Tomatoes 


XPERIMENTS under way at 
the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., show that tomatoes 
need an extra supply of nitrogen 
from some readily available source 
just as the first clusters of fruit 
begin to set if maximum yields are 
to be obtained. Even where liberal 
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applications of fertilizers have been made at time of planting, 
marked increases in yield have followed light applications of 
sodium nitrate or ammonium sulfate as a side dressing at 
this time. 

Applications of nitrate of soda or ammonium sulfate have 
given excellent results in tests at the experiment station. The 
amount used was equivalent to about one teaspoonful of 
fertilizer around each plant. Excessive applications of these 
fertilizers should be avoided, as they may over-stimulate vine 
growth and reduce the yield. 

The fertilizer should be placed three or four inches away 
from the stem as contact with the growing plant will result 
in severe burning and may even kill the vines. If possible, 
the material should be mixed with the soil around the plant. 


Breeding Delphiniums for Vigor 


EN years ago I became interested in delphiniums and de- 

cided to raise for test purposes all the various species, vari- 
eties and well-known hybrid strains. These were gathered 
from Germany, England and many domestic sources. My 
experience had proved that there was still great room for ad- 
vancement. 

Since then I have grown select specimens of the best hybrids 
from Hewitt’s, Blackmore & Langdon, Vanderbilt, Pudor, 
and Kelway. All proved of great merit but the 
variation seemed very little. One named variety, 
Violet Robinson, from Blackmore & Langdon, was 
different, in that it produced the strongest seedlings 
from the very first and in addition produced an 
average of very fine flowers. This plant I have since 
used as a base in hand pollenizing. 

My idea was to incorporate the best features of 
each separate strain as I found them into one plant 
the seeds of which contained the possibilities of 
them all. This I have attempted to do in a sys- 
tematic way and the results almost exceeded my 
expectations. Carefully guarding the mother plant 
from insect pollenization and also from self-pol- 
lenization, I have developed a strain called ‘‘Elite,”’ 
and I have no doubt that seed of this kind or its 
progeny will give a most diversified variety of 
plants representing all the fine strains used and in 
addition many new characteristics. 

In my last cross, I used pollen from a perfect 
double white, which by test has not hurt the strain 
in the least and has produced some combinations 
tending to give the full double or ranunculus 
type. A good percentage of seedlings have come this way. 

My experience has shown that the Wrexham strain is a 
very fine one, with years of selection of plant material behind 
it. Yet, the very tallness of the spike is against it as a garden 
plant since it cannot withstand rain or wind, either of which 
will cause a complete loss of the spikes which simply must 
topple over. However, I have used both of the named varieties 
Nora Phillips and Advancement in pollen crosses for the 
beauty of their flowers. The height of the “‘Elite’’ strain does 
not show a great percentage of very tall plants but rather 
medium and stocky. It is possible, therefore, to interbreed the 
good qualities of various strains into one. Above all, he who 
raises the seeds has much greater pleasure in flowering them 
when there is no great sameness in the results. 


—Roy W. Gottschall. 
Marion, Ohio. 


Native Flowers for the Rock Garden 


OW is the time to watch for two very delightful and de- 
sirable individuals amongst the horde of wild flowers 
blooming in fields and lanes. Both are seen so frequently along 
main roads and through pastures as to dull the senses to their 
teal beauty and intrinsic value as a privileged member of one’s 
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more intimate garden. One is the ‘‘Devil’s Paintbrush’’ or 
“Orange Hawkweed,”’ botanically Hieraceum aurantiacum, 
which is common in parts of Massachusetts in the yellow 
form and in New Hampshire in the orange-red variety. When 
grown in the garden the woolly foliage, lying flat on the 
ground, is decorative and will soon form a thick close-grow- 
ing carpet. It must be kept in restraint, however, or it will 
quickly overgrow all else. 

The other wild flower is an equally free bloomer, although 
the flowering period is of shorter duration. It is the ‘‘Crane’s 
Bill” or ‘““Wild Geranium” and is to be seen in sun and shade 
alike in slightly varying shades of pink, lavender and rose, as 
well as yellow. It is easy to transplant and as easy to grow 
and the foliage is dainty and attractive. It is a plant naturally 
associating itself with our granite rocks or along the edge of 
the New England woods. 


Andover, Mass. — HM. Stearns. 


The June Flowering Asters 


) Sees asters are used in abundance in the hardy garden for 
Autumn blooms, but the June flowering asters cannot be 
very well known, because scores of visitors at the June flower 
shows in Boston expressed surprise and delight in discovering 
that there are several kinds that bloom early. One of these is 











Aster Alpinus Used as an Edging Plant 


Aster subcaeruleus, supposedly native in the Indian mountain 
regions, which can be grown either in the rock garden or the 
perennial border. It makes spreading mats of excellent foliage 
above which rise solitary azure-blue, daisy-like flowers with 
golden centers on 12- to 15-inch stems. These are poorly 
clothed, having practically no foliage, but the blooms last an 
unusually long time when cut. 

Aster alpinus has a number of varieties, but the species 
itself is a very desirable thing, with large blue flowers, on 
nine-inch stems, that can be made into dainty cut flower 
arrangements. Then there is a white variety and one with 
reddish lavender flowers, called A. alpinus rubra. Both are 
dwarf and very useful in the rock garden. None of these asters 
are hard to grow, and their color and value as cut flowers, 
aside from their effect in the garden, recommend them for 
wider distribution. Any ordinary loam will do, but sunshine, 
or only partial shade, is necessary. The foliage of the alpinus 
varieties needs a little protection from hot Summer sunlight. 

Propagation of these asters is best effected by division of 
the clumps either in Autumn or Spring. Seeds, too, may be 
had of all the varieties of A. alpinus mentioned and even 
named varieties. Seedlings, however, more especially of the 
named varieties, will probably not reproduce true to type. 
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Greenwich Country Club 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Make summer sale 
for your growing trees 


UMMER is the working season for your trees, 
when growth and beauty are in the making. 
But Summer is also the busy season for parasites 
of all kinds—some openly and voraciously attack- 
ing the foliage; others striking silently and in- 
sidiously with equally destructive results. 


This should be a year favorable for tree enemies. 
The drought of the past two seasons in widespread 
sections has reduced the trees’ vitality and resist- 
ance to attack. It is of the utmost importance to 
spray these valuable and cherished possessions 
NOW. Equally important is it that they be ade- 
quately fed at once to overcome the effects of 
malnutrition and consequent lack of resistance. 
Let Bartlett help you in this important matter. 
See what a difference it makes to your trees, the 
Science Way — the Bartlett Way. The F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company, Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES~VICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia White Plains 
Boston Westbury, L. I. 
Orange, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Chicago (Evanston) 
Danbury, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Richmond, Va., Box 8 
West End Station 
Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
Washington, D.C., Box 3103 
East Providence, R. I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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How to Fight Cucumber Beetle 


ONTROLLING cucumber beetles is largely a matter ¢ 
‘chasing’ the bugs out of one field into another, for n 
dust or spray mixture or method of application has yet bee 
perfected that will permanently reduce the number of beetle 
Dr. H. C. Huckett, entomologist at the State Experiment Sta 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., has just completed a number of experi 
ments on Long Island, where cucumber beetles are ofte 
troublesome, and the results of his tests are believed to be gen 
erally applicable wherever these insects are abundant. His rec 
ommendations are available in Circular 113, which may } 
had free of charge upon request to the Station. 

The beetles appear soon after the plants are above ground 
and the period of greatest concern extends from the time t 
seedlings break through until they are four to six weeks old 
or until the plants are well established. Hand spraying o 
hand dusting are the only effective means of applying insecti 
cides for the cucumber beetles because the application must b 
so thorough, says this authority. Sprays are less harmful t 
the plants than dusts, but to offset this, hand dusting is sj 
much more quickly done than hand spraying that dusting wil 
probably be resorted to in large plantings. 

The most effective spray mixture used in the Station test 
contained three pounds of calcium arsenate, three pounds o 
kayso, and 50 gallons of water. The best dust mixture wa 
composed of one pound of calcium arsenate and 15 pounds o 
gypsum or land plaster. Hydrated lime may be used insteat 
of gypsum, but its use increases the danger of plant injury 
Whether dusts or sprays are used, the plants must be thor 
oughly covered, especially around the base of the stems and 
at the tender shoots. 

An effective means of destroying large numbers of cucum 
the beetles tended to congregate on them in large numbers a 
supply of squash seedlings in the cucumber field as “‘trap’ 
plants. The squash seedlings were not sprayed or dusted and 
the beetles tended to congregate on them in large numbers aj 
they were driven from the cucumber plants. By the judicious 
application of a blow torch the beetles were then easily de: 
stroyed on the trap plants. 


‘The Late Flowering Klondike Cosmos 


— of the catalogues list the yellow cosmos Klondike, 
and amateurs buy it with the expectation that it will 
flower in the same way as the common pink cosmos. The fact 
is, however, that Klondike is very slow to mature and seldom 
reaches the flowering stage before the coming of frost, at 
least in the North. The blooms can be enjoyed, however, for 
the plants may be potted up at the approach of cold weather 
and taken indoors. The plants are grown readily from seed, 
and the blossoms are strikingly handsome, being large and 
rich orange yellow in color. Amateurs who are willing to take 
a little pains will find Klondike very pleasing. 














Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion th 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look aite 
your blooded live stock and pets should prom) 
you to engage the services of trained Treect! 
turists to look after the health of your Tre 
Your trees cannot plead for help — either y® 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special 
ized training and long experience at your dispos 


Our Free Booklets will tell you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1868 Beacon Street 22 Monument Squart 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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The Prunus Maritima, or Beach Plum 


EN years ago, the roadsides on Cape Cod in Massachusetts 

were fragrant, in May, with the aromatic sweetness of the 
flowering beach plum. Now all such growth has been pushed 
back behind the highway boundaries. No longer are beach 
plums free for the picking, for they grow only on private 
ground. Yet it is easy to grow them from seed. This is wise, 
too, since transplanting is only about 50 per cent successful 
and prices for good shrubs are high. Though slow of growth, 
the plants are very hardy, and thus far, in growing them, I 
have had no trouble from pests. I sow the seeds in recently 
plowed ground, not enriched, planting only washed pits of 
thoroughly ripe, or even over-ripe plums. I cover them with 
two inches of soil, and firm down. I| planted some in cold- 
frames, and some | cracked lightly, but the results did not 
differ in the Spring. My plants have been growing well for 
five years with no care except an occasional watering in a very 
dry period. I intend to weed them, apply bone meal, and new 
top soil this Autumn. 

No more reliable stock could be grown than these shrubs. 
Unlike the raspberry and the blackberry, which must grow 
new canes each year, beach plums keep increasing in size and 
bearing capacity for many years and reproduce themselves by 
root growth to the extreme limit of soil accorded them. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Corydalis on Long Island 


N Horticulture for April 15, Mr. C. W. Wood says of 
Corydalis thalictrifolia that it ‘‘behaves like other beauties 
one hears of, by being inconstant.’’ This corydalis is not at 


all hardy with me on the south shore of Long Island (at least, | 
it is a corydalis which I bought some years ago by that name | 


—I am not certain that I have the right thing). I find that, 
although it seeds very freely, very few of the self-sown seed- 
lings come up the following Spring. Seeds sown in a frame, 
however, germinate unusually well, but they must be kept in 
the frame over the Winter and set out in the Spring. This 
past Winter they were left in a frame, which was not covered 
with glass, though the plants were covered with salt hay, and 
avery small proportion survived. The flowers of this variety 
are pink and yellow. The plants, with me, grow to a foot or 
15 inches at most, the foliage is finely divided and glaucous 
though not showy. The plant is dainty and very pretty. 
—AM. B. Burton. 

Cedarhurst, L. I. 


Applying Water to the Lawn 


LL too often the mistake is made of merely sprinkling the 


lawn for a few minutes each evening. This gives the | 
man of the house a pleasant feeling of having done his duty | 


by his lawn, no doubt, but the actual results are worse than 
useless, because the wetting of the surface has a tendency to 
tause the roots to reach up instead of down, making them all 
the more likely to be destroyed by the sun’s heat. The way to 
Water a lawn properly is to allow the hose to play on one spot 
for several hours or until the ground has been saturated to a 


depth of three or four inches. Some of the new automatic 


Watering devices are a great help, as they can be adjusted in 
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such a manner that they will cover practically the whole of a | 
small suburban lawn and yet not throw the water upon the | 


porch or the sidewalk. There is some advantage in watering 
the lawn at night rather than in the daytime, because there 
is always a high rate of evaporation when the sun is shining. 
In any event it is much better to give the lawn a thorough 
soaking once a week than to wet it down lightly every day. 
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GOLD MEDAL QUALITY 


For Your Fall Planting is the Best Obtainable 


So far in 1931 we have been awarded, in addition 
to many other prizes, the following: 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


oa Medal for Decorative Display of Rhododendron plants in 

ower. 

Silver Medal for collection of Flowering Shrubs. 

First Prize for Decorative Display of Azalea plants in flower. 

First Prize for Collection of French Lilacs, named varieties. 

Gold Medal for best display of peonies not to exceed 300 sq. ft. 

First Prize on collection of peonies rating at 8.5 and over. 

Silver Medal for best basket of 25 peonies 

Second Prize for best basket of 10 peonies. 

First Prize on 20 named varieties of peonies. 

First Prize on 10 named varieties of peonies. 

First Prize on 6 Japanese peonies. 

First Prize on 6 double white peonies. 

First Prize on 6 light pink peonies. 

First Prize on 6 dark pink peonies. 

First Prize on 6 red peonies. 

American Peony Society Silver Medal for best peony in show 
(Walter Faxon). 

Large Gold Medal for premier award of the entire show. 


NORTH SHORE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY SHOW 


Silver Medal for Display of Evergreens. 
Silver Medal for Display of Peonies. 
Silver Cup for most meritorious exhibit in the show. 


Our descriptive catalog will give you much useful 
information and will be mailed free. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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fetthe SHIP'S DECK "give you a 


ISEA AIR APPETITE 
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Breathe in the bracing sea air as it sweeps 


K.-  O Y 4 SN across the spacious ‘‘Ship’s Deck” atop Colton 
Rates of tre . Manor. Colton Manor extends itself in its 
European Plan Vireitys superb cuisine and service! 
tf Desired 
wc elten Manor 
250 ROOMS 


One of she Finest Hotels 


. . 
OVERLOOKING In Atlantic City 
THE OCEAN 
e Fora week ora week-end enjoy theluxury ofthe finest appointments 
SEA WATER without exorbitant price. Booklet. Write or wire for reservations, 


BATHS 


PAUL AUCHTER, Mgr. A. C. ANDREWS, Pres. 
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IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD MEDAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least £7 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 
Peonies and Delphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Grow ‘Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Spray: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INSECTROGEN kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 

Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, —_ Vines 


and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock 
Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Est. 1866 





Field Grown Carnation Plants 
July Delivery 
LADDIE—pink 
RED LADDIE—red 
MATCHLESS—white 


PRICE — $4 per dozen; $25 per 100 


TOTTY'S, Madison, New Jersey 











ROSA LADY DUNCAN 


Semi-climber of great merit, salmon- 


pink flowers borne in profusion. 
Strong pot-grown plants insuring 
robust growth. 
3-inch pots $1.25 each 
4-inch pots 1.50 each 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Growing IIlicium in Pennsylvania 


‘LLICIUM FLORIDANUM is described in various refer- 
ence books as a half-hardy shrub about ten feet high, but 
plants I found in Mississippi within 20 miles of the Gulf of 
Mexico, four years ago, were good sized trees over 20 feet 
high. Even small plants of 18 inches and two feet bloomed 
with the same profusion as the taller ones, and where condi- 
tions permitted, these very admirable trees in the younger 
stages of growth bloomed to within a few inches of the 
ground. I found one magnificent specimen about 40 feet high 
covered with hundreds of the richest deep blood crimson 
flowers. It was growing on the edge of a forest in the thick 
black rich soil it loves so well. 

The illicium is related to the magnolias. It has thick leath- 
ery leaves five to six inches long and one and three-quarters to 
two inches wide. They are very dark green and the older ones 
remain on the trees several seasons in perfect condition. Their 
petioles are red. Illicium would be a very handsome evergreen 
if it never bore a bloom. The flowers measure two and one- 
quarter inches across, with about 20 to 30 narrow, strap-like 
petals. They come just before the new foliage develops, and 
right at the base of the new shoots. 

I brought home several small seedling plants, only about 
six or eight inches high, with clumps of their native soil. One 
of these is now in a pot and is two and one-half feet high 
with several branches. It bloomed beautifully this Spring, in 
February, in my little greenhouse. The flowers last several 
weeks but have no fragrance. This seems strange, as all other 
parts of the plant are exceedingly aromatic, so much so that 
when I merely brush lightly by it, I am always reminded of 
its presence. 

In Mississippi it was called locally ‘“‘Red Bay,” but in 
South Carolina ‘Red Bay”’ turned out to be Persea borbonia, 
also an evergreen, but a very inferior tree. My kind friend, the 
late Dr. E. H. Wilson, identified the illictum for me, calling 
it ‘‘a very handsome plant,”’ adding, ‘‘alas, not hardy here.”’ 

I am a great believer in the old saying, ‘‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have’’ and last Autumn, I left one of my precious 
illiciums planted out-of-doors for the Winter. I did not give 
it even a leaf for protection. When the temperature fell very 
low (and frequently registered down to the single numbers) 
the leaves drooped just a trifle, but they never curled or looked 
unhappy as rhododendrons do on similar occasions, and as 
soon as the temperature rose to 40 or 50 degrees, the leaves 
straightened out again to their normal position. It did not 
lose a single leaf, and now is still carrying its old foliage 
which neither browned nor burned, and in addition has put 
forth a new set of leaves. Perhaps this noble plant will not 
survive another Winter outside, but somehow I think it will 
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GENUINE Old English Box- 


n ful assort- wood, with its heavy, rich 
and Sep } f r green billows of luxuriant foli- 
men age and its delicate aroma, adds 

tember? © — 


charm and mellow antiquity to 
any setting. 
All sizes and shapes are awaiting 


typesincluding 


many rare varie- your selection here in the largest 
m collection of fine Boxwood in 
ties. Handbook America. 


Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


and booklet "How 
to Plant" on request. 


Princeton Nurseries 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
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TRAILING ARBUTU 


We have growing in our nur 
series a beautiful lot of thi 
plant. They will be ready fo 
shipment in September, but a 
the quantity is limited, we shal 
appreciate early orders. 


75c¢ each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 
@ 

CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Ask for Our Complete Catalog 








GUIDE TO THE 


ROCK CARDEN 


BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDE 
28 Illustrations—By mail, 40 cents 
Remittance Should Accompany Order 
Address 


The Secretary, Brooklyn Botanic Gard 
1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. 








Gorgeous Tulips, 
HHyacinths, Datffo- / 
dils, Crocuses, 
Peonies, etc. Many : 
unusual special offers. 

j Plant Bulbs This Fall 
Gy for brilliant, colorful spring be 
rockeries, or winter blooms indoo 
Write Today for Free Bulb Book 
JAMES VICKS, 325 Pleasant Street 
“The Flower City’ Rochester, N. Yj 




















Pachysandra 


50,000 one year, outdoor rooted plants 
good quality, $20.00 per 1,000. 


Cash With Order Only 


ADOLF MULLER 


DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, Pai 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


Send Today fo 
This Guide 


Evergreens and shade 
trees for estates, publi¢ 
grounds, small homé 








Unless Plantings, and reforest 

ing. Sizes from seedlings 

you now (once and twice trails 
° planted) to specimens 

haveiton {eet or more high. Broad 

leaf evergreens, flowering 

your desk shrubs, hedge plants,a” 


roses. All at prices thd 

will interest every buyt 

of trees and plants. 
Write today for our Short Guide 


remembering that we offer good stock, low 
prices, and fair dealing 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co. Est. 1878 
50 Church Street, New York City 


AAAI ANNE ceamMRRS 


JUL 
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Dreer’s 


The book you need now to refer to for 
selection of Winter and Spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs and Seeds that should be 
planted at this season. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Narcissus Bulbs 


Washington Grown, Government Inspected. 
Blooming Size. 

12 bulbs, 50c. 12 each, 5 varieties, $2.50. 

12 each, 10 varieties, $5. 12 each, 20 varie- 


ties, $10. 12 each, 30 varieties, $15. Deliv- 
ered. List of varieties on request. 


JOE SMITH, Olympia, Wash. 





Six Iris That Should Be in 
Every Garden 


Ambassadeur, maroon .......... $.40 
Lord of June, lavender ......... .40 
Mme. Gaudichau, dark blue ..... -75 
Seminole, red-purple .... ...... -40 
Shekinah, pale yellow .......... 30 
BUSA WSS, PUM 2. ccccccccce .60 


This collection $2.00 (postage extra) 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 





1200 Uatielies 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 


pose. Correspondence solicited. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS 


Plenty of the wanted newer varieties at 
very special Fall prices. A postal will place 
your name on our mailing list. 

If possible, visit us and view one of the 
largest and most carefully grown plantings 
of choice varieties in the United States. 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 





New Colorings in Irises 


This trend is definitely reflected in our 
latest descriptive catalog. Over 250 of the 
finest Tall Bearded including Jacquard, 
our introduction for 1931, as well as 100 
varieties of Dwarf, Intermediate and 
Beardless types are listed. 

You should have this reference on Iris 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


R. RB. 10 CINCINNATI, O. 





VIOLA “MAGGIE MOTT" 
Plants From English Seed 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 
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and I have high hopes for the future of Jllictum floridanum, 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful of native American 
trees. 

—Mrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


American Grown Narcissi 


ANY varieties of narcissi are offered in retail catalogues 
in the United States at from 50 cents to one dollar a 
dozen, delivered anywhere in the country. I do not recall a 
time, prior to the quarantine, when a more attractive retail 
price prevailed on as many varieties of bulbs imported from 
Holland. Some of the retail catalogues now list from 100 to 
200 varieties, while one lists 75 varieties of rare novelties at 
prices ranging from $10 to $150 per single bulb. In many 
instances the prices asked in this country are actually less than 
the prices charged for the same varieties in Holland, although 
in some cases prices here are higher. 

There is no rule by which prices on narcissus novelties can 
be fixed. Bulbs are catalogued when there are not more than 
a dozen in existence in both countries, and as the growers are 
reluctant to part wth any bulbs of such limited stocks, high 
prices are quoted as a precaution against any being sold. 

Last year at the Tacoma (Wash.) Narcissus show one 
exhibitor displayed a fine double sport of one of the beautiful 
single varieties, the only flower of its class in existence, and it 
was entitled the $5,000 daffodil. It could as easily have been 
called the $500,000 daffodil, since it was the only one in 
existence and was not for sale. Naturally the market for bulbs 
costing even one dollar each is very limited. 

A recent compilation of statistics made by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that 317,000,000 narcissus bulbs were 
planted in commercial fields in the United States last year, 
available for harvesting and marketing this year. As this is 
more than double the number imported annually from Hol- 
land in the pre-embargo days, it effectually silences the com- 
plaint that we cannot grow our own narcissus bulbs. Where 
modern American mechanical methods are being followed, the 
cost of production in this country is probably less than in 
Holland, despite the higher wage scale paid here. 

—Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. 


A Saxifrage for Rock Crevices 


NCRUSTED saxifrages add interest to any rock garden. 
Of this type, Saxifraga macnabiana is well liked. Its 
gray-green foliage makes neat rosettes three to four inches 
across which resemble sempervivums. During May and June, 
12-inch branching flower spikes appear bearing clusters of 
white flowers, spotted with pink-purple dots. 

The fact that this saxifrage is described in catalogues 
differently suggests that a number of different forms are being 
grown. For that matter, §. macnabiana is a garden hybrid of 
unknown parentage, probably S. cotyledon and S. hosti. 
It is known that weather conditions affect the color of the 
flowers and yet the original chance seedling is said to have 
had red-rimmed blossoms. 

Nevertheless, the plants now offered for the type all require 
the same treatment: that is, gritty soil with the addition of 
mortar rubble or air-slaked lime. Set the plants in full sun, 
preferably in a crevice, where they can spread by off-shoots. 
S. macnabiana is of tried hardiness. 


Germination of Lily Seeds 


S this is a subject of general interest the following experi- 
ences with the germination of lily seeds in the State of 
Washington may be valuable. If the seeds are ready in Septem- 
ber I sow all sorts in that state then and get good germination 
the same season. Lilium regale does just as well sown in Feb- 












For a 
beautiful garden 


Kill plant insects 
with EVER GREEN 
& the beauty of your flowers by 
killing garden insects, even 


the tough old aster beetle {tarnished 
plant bug }. Pleasant to use, absolutely 
non-poisonous to birds, pets, and will 
not burn the most tender bloom. Used 
by leading florists. Sold by seed, hard- 
ware,drug and department stores. 
Highly concentrated. 1-oz. size 35c, 
6-oz. $1.00. Use any sprayer. Excel- 
lent to kill fleas on ogs. If your 
dealer can’t supply you we'll send the 
1-oz. size postpaid for 35c. Write 
McLaughlin Gormley K ing Company, 
1715 Fifth Street S. E., Minneapolis. 


EVERGREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


SEEDLINGS 


Arctotis 
Strawflowers 











EVER GREEN will protect 





Asters, Cosmos 
Annual Lupin 


50c Dozen—$4 100 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, Inc. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





LATTER'S 


INIUM 


D 
UPERB 


SEED from finest Wrexhams ready soon 
$1.00 packet 
PLANTS reserved now for early fall delivery 
Especially selected—-$10 dozen 
In mixture—$5.00 dozen 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Delph culture 10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Member: American and British Delph. Societies 





FOR HARDY STOCK 
Send to 
New England's Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H BARRE, VT. 





SIBERIAN IRIS — EMPEROR 


This rich deep violet variety (collected 
in Japan by E. H. Wilson) grows 3 to 
4 ft. high, produces large flowers freely 
in June and makes a magnificent speci- 
men. Transplant now for bloom next 
season. Clumps, 60c each, $2.50 for 5. 


(Postage Extra) 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











Rockery Plants — Surprise Collection — 5 
each, 16 fine varieties, labeled, express 
only, $5.00. 3 each for $3.25. Just one- 
half list values. Ask for list, Iris, Rock 
plants, Seed. Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
» ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —- Encourages carly growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 

Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

.75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 

LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 

HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 

Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 

CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





Sickle 
12-inch 
wheels 


; ball 
Bites | ~CéDearings 
24-inch Weight 20 Ibs. 
Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Oonstruction 
Cuts dandelions, blackheads, long thin 
grass regardless of hight without effort. 


Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CoO. 
South Natick Mass., U. 8S. A. 





THE CLIPPER (noc eine 
that will cut 

all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 

it. You can cut tall 

grass and weeds be- 

tween rows and un- 

der shrub fences. If 

your dealer does not 

handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Ill. 





Est. 36 Years 


SHUTE’S SPECIAL GERMAN 


PEAT MOSS 
Unexcelled in bulk, quality and price. 
Single Bales $3.00 deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 
f.o.b. cars Philadelphia 


Ten Bales 

Twenty-five Bales . 
Fifty Bales 1.60 
One Hundred Bales 1.55 
Carlots .. Special prices 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. = Importers 
Office: 616 W. Upsal St., Phila. Pa. 








TWO - IN - ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 
Perfectly blended, air-dried and practically 
odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss combined with the finest natural 
fertilizer, poultry manure. Best for gardens, 
tawns, golf greens, etc. Send $4 for 100-Ib. 
sack, freight prepaid in N. E 


Cc. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 
House Plants and How to 

Grow Them 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them 
Grape Culture 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check 

or stamps 
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iruary as does Lilium cernuum. Lilium centifolium sown os 
‘boxes in January germinates well and starts transplanting) 
well later. If sown in Spring very few sorts germinate at all| 
that season. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Granite State Nurseries, Inc. (Hampton Road, Exeter, N. H.) 
(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, fruits, vines, peren-| 
nials, etc.) 
Greening’s Big Nurseries. (Monroe, Mich.) 
“America more fruitful.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees, decidu- 
ous shrubs, perennials, bulbs, fruits, roses, vines, etc.) 
Hammonassett Gardens. (Madison, Conn.) 
“Growers of delightful old-fashioned flowers or hardy plants.” 
‘Henderson, Peter, & Co. (35 & 37 Cortlandt St., N. Y.) 
| “Everything for the garden, 1931.” 
'Hick’s Nurseries. (Westbury, L. L, N. Y.) 
| “Home landscapes. Deciduous and evergreens trees and shrubs, 
vines, roses, hardy garden flowers, fruits and berries, etc.” 
\Meadow Mt. Bulb Farm, Inc. (Granite Falls, Wash.) 
| “Choice daffodils, irises and lilies .. . 1931.” 
‘Meussdorffer, Alice. (Dahlia Garden, 487 Hanover St., San Fran- 
cisco.) 
| “Dahlias 1931.” 
‘Mitchell Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) 
| (Trees, shrubs, roses, perennials, rock garden plants, etc.) 
'Monadnock Nursery. (Keene, N. H.) 
| (Perennials, shrubs, evergreen trees, vines, rock plants, fruits, 
| 


vegetables.) 
(Bar Harbor, Me.) 


| 
| 
| 





Mount Desert Nurseries. 

“Trees, shrubs, vines, hardy herbaceous perennials, bedding plants, 
roses.” 

‘Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Dupage Co., III.) 

| “Spring 1931, trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines and perennials, rock 
garden plants.” 

‘Old Farm Nurseries. (H. Den Ouden & Son, Boskoop, Holland.) | 

“1931-1932.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, climbers,| 

hardy perennials, alpines and ferns.) 

‘Old Town Nurseries. (South Natick, Mass.) 

“Evergreens, perennials, 1931.” 
‘Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) 

“Palisades perennials and rock garden plants, 1931.” 
‘Paramount Nurseries. (West Grove, Pa.) 

“Regal evergreens.” 
Paramus Nursery, Inc. (Ridgewood, N. J.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, perennials, 
vines, fruits.) 

Pattison, Mrs. Douglas. (Quality Gardens, Freeport, III.) 

“Tris, 1931. A catalog of the newest, rarest and finest iris.” 

Randall, E. E. (28 South St., Corner West, Reading, Mass.) | 

“Planting sketch for rock garden exhibited at Boston flower show,| 
Spring 1931.” 

Robbins, E. C. (Ashford, McDowell Co., N. C.) 

“Native broadleaved evergreens for immediate effect, and many 
other specialties for fall and spring planting.” 

Rockhome Gardens. (Victoria, B. C.) 

(Alpine seeds and plants, evergreen trees and shrubs, rock garden 
plants, hardy perennials, roses, bulbs, bedding plants, etc.) 
Rogers, Elliott C. (717 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass.) | 
“Catalog for 1931. Trees, shrubs, forestry, evergreens, perennial 

plants, landscape work, annual seedlings, greenhouse flowers 
and plants.” 
Schumacher, F. W. (P.O. 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 
“Special list. Azalea and rhododendron seeds.” 
Sherman Nursery Co. (Charles City, Iowa.) 

“Salesman’s manual and planter‘s guide. Hardy northern grown 
fruit trees, evergreens, shrubs, shade trees, roses and vines, 
perennials.” 

Sil-Mar Gardens. 

“Iris. 1951.” 

Springtime Gardens, Inc. (R.F.D. 1, Bound Brook, N. J.) 
(Perennials, shrubs, trees, vines, etc.) 
Stark Bros. Nurseries. (Louisiana, Mo.) 

(Flowering shrubs, shade trees, vines, hedge plants, roses, and) 
flower seeds.) 

(Fruit trees, flower, vegetable and grass seed, bulbs, roots.) 

Silvermine Nurseries. (Alice Kauser, Silvermine Ave., Norwalk,| 
Conn.) 

“Pedigreed plants, natives, alpines.” 

“Rock plants of the rarer kinds.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (30 & 32 Barclay St., N. Y., N. Y.) 

“Advance offering, bulbs for autumn planting 1931.” 

Swan River Nursery. ( Patchogue, L. I., N. Y.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs, roses, vines, peren- 
nials, fruit trees and’ bushes.) 

Tobusch, Herman. (632 So. Wisconsin Ave., Villa Park, III.) 

“Cactus and succulent seeds.” 

Totty, C. H., Co. (Madison, N. J.) 

(Evergreen and deciduous shrubs and vines, roses, perennial and 
rock plants, bedding and greenhouse plants, etc.) 

Treholme Gardens. (1821 Lamont St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

“New rare and good old irises.” 


| 
| 
| 





roses, 


(Silverton, Ire.) 


JuLy 15, 1931 
The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying cut new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside. 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Superintendent or Gardener, experienced 
in all branches of work on private estates. 
English-American, married, childless, ex- 
cellent references, member N. A. G. F. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, having graduated from 
Wellesley College this year, majoring in 
botany, wishes position where she can 
work directly with plants. Address Wel., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Lady gardener, German, strong, 10 years’ 
experience, desires position on private 
estate or nursery, landscape, greenhouse, 
floriculture, vegetables. Best references. 
ws Ridder, P. O. Box 53, Fair Haven, 





Young man, single, graduate of the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst, desires 
position as assistant gardener or as gar- 
dener if it is a small private estate. Some 
greenhouse experience and considerable 
outside experience with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Good knowledge of plant ma- 
terials. References good, will go anywhere. 
Address J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, college graduate, Czecho- 

slovakia, Europe. Majoring in landscape, 

floriculture and agriculture desires posi- 

tion. Reliable and diligent. Address John 

* Shylo, Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
ass. 





Private Secretary—Former secretary to & 
leading landscape architect desires posi- 
tion with a horticulturalist, an architect, 
a landscape architect or some one inter- 
ested in garden development. Six years’ 
experience and excellent references. B. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 





Superintendent or Gardener: Experienced 
in all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family, Ameri- 
can citizen. References. Address O. J., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 29, German, married, no chil- 
dren. 13 years experience in greenhouse 
and landscape, flowers, vegetables, fruit 
trees, lawns, shrubs, evergreens, shade 
trees, good knowledge of plants, wants 
permanent (or temporary) position on pri- 
vate estate. Wife could help in house if 
required. Philadelphia section preferred. 
Excellent references. Address U. R., Care 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, working, 39, married; 22 
years’ practical experience in all branches 
of gardening and general upkeep of entire 
estate, excellent references. G. O., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman graduate of Massachusetts 
State College 31, four year course, spe- 
cializing in floriculture. Willing to start 
in any capacity in order to learn florist 
trade. Single, 23 years old. Address J, A. 
G., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 





